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PRIZE ESSAYs. 


‘The Proprietor of the Jewish ‘Chronicle, tendering thanks for the ‘support 
he has received in this undertaking, is happy to announce that the pr inting 


of the accepted Essays on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews is nearly — 
completed, and that they will be published with the least possible delay. 


They will be printed in one handsome volume, bound in cloth, and lettered, 
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Tonge, Sen., 1. 
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Sebecribers residing in parts where we have no agent, will please to appoint 


a friend or agent in London, to whom they may be delivered, to save the 
heavy expense of | 


JEWISH INDIFFERENTISM. 


Tne attentive student of the moral aspects of the times in which we. 
live, cannot fail to admit that indifferentism is the prevailing character- 
istic of religious feeling ; and this, too, in spite of the great and constant - 


cutery which is made by the partizans of individual modes of worship. 
For if we regard these struggles more closely, we shall at once perceive, | 
that while the surface is violently agitated by the storm, the great doc- 
tinal points placidly repose beyond the reach of the schismatic dis- 
putants. It is ever precept warring with precept, ceremony with 
“eremony, prejudice with prejudice; and these minor matters are so 
rs acquiring importance, and so completely occupying the minds of 
se combatants, as to suggest the fear of the worship of the letter super- 
ing that of the spirit, and the acceptation of the observances of the. 
riptures in lieu of the doctrines which they illustrate. 
po this charge the Jewish faith must also clear itself ; ‘nor is. 
2 € first occasion upon which it has been urged against us. 
ba €n, consider in what it really consists; how far it-is politic, or e! 
rary; and in what manner we ‘can best avert its evil tendency. | 


Reli 
indifferentism may proceed from two very opposite causes: 


sary to attempt to refute the objections made against them, or to enforce 
them upon the minds of those who hesitate to receive them. It needs 
no. lengthened argument to disprove the operation of the first of these 
causes in our case, since the devotion of the Jews to the tenets of their 
creed has become almost proverbial, and is written in letters of blood 
throughout the pages of their wondrous history. At every instant, and 


the Almighty, they have never failed, by the most implicit belief in His 


revelation, to shew themselves conscious of His protection; and though — 


they have at times yielded to the temptations alternately held out to 

them by intolerance from without and dissension from within, still they 

have eventually succeeded in casting out the moral miasma from amongst 

them, and have proved themselves well-deserving of the high mission 

which He entrusted to thems, as alone worthy —s the children of 
| mankind. 


Our peculiar position in times has, rendered us. 
— sspecially liable to the effects.of the second cause. The instances of © 


he 


~ Tf secession from our ranks from motives of conviction alone are so rare that 
|| they may be almost entirely ignored ; and we are equally little prone to. 
|| press our convictions upon the members of other creeds. We have thus 
but slight opportunity for discussing the doctrinal points of our faith: 


once stamped upon the minds of our children, they do not fail to make 


burns none the less brightly upon the altar of our hearts, because it 
|| fails to emit the perfume of its incense to those without. 

The appearance of indifference to spiritual affairs is even more strik- 
ingly manifest among the young than the adult, since the tendency of 
the feeling of the generation is eminently material, and directed rather 
to the concealment of thought, than to its expression. But we must 


| youth i is the season of life which is the most prompt to receive impres- 
sions, and its very plasticity renders it as prone to evil, as, on the other 
hand, it affords the best soil for the reception of the good seed. We 


would, therefore, urge upon the Jewish youth of both sexes an attentive 
study of the divine principles of our faith, and of the observances 


founded upon them; and for this we would refer them to the Holy 


but to strengthen those sentiments which they have imbibed from their 
| earliest childhood. And we would incite them to such a course of self- 


| training—if, indeed, any incitement be needed—by the memory of the 
great deeds which their ancestors wrought when animated by the lessons. 


they derived from this sacred source, and when they carried into action. 


the principles for the maintenance of which their treasures and their 


blood were unsparingly lavished. For the Bible is indeed our peculiar 


property: entrusted to our care by the Divine hands,-it has been pre- 


served by us amid the fierce storms and persecutions through which we 
have so unceasingly battled : the possession of this undying testimony 
| to the faith of our forefathers has ever been to us as a beacon of light in 
| the darkest hours, and we have unreservedly admitted others to a par- 
Let | ticipation in the truths to be gleaned from its pages alone. But this 
| right, of which we are so justly proud, has its duties as well as its pri- 
i} vileges ; and it would ill become us to falter in our respect to the 
| teachings and principles of that volume which is at the same time the 


carelessness as to the grave questions at issue, or so profound recdud: of our the of « and the pledge of our 
Seaviction of the truths of the as to it unieces- ‘salvation, °° 


4 


through every phase of their career, under the especial providence of — 


| a deep and lasting impression, not the less powerful that it forbears to. 
give any external manifestation of its existence. Thus, then, our indif- 
ferentism is apparent, and not real; and the pure flame of religion 


have a care lest this be carried too far, and lest the source of the foun- 
tain be dried up in the attempt to restrain the flow of its waters; for 


Volume itself, conscious that its devout.and repeated perusal will serve | 
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SITE AND REMAINS OF NINBVEH,. 


Niweven, the capital of the Assyrian empire, ceased to exist before what is 
usually considered the commencing date of authentic secular history ; and 
though its ruins must tong have remained considerable and prominent, no 
reference by name is made to them by the most ancient profane writers, so com- 
pletely were they forgotten. Herodotus records its fall, and defines in very 
general terms its position, mentioning a canalas extending from the Euphrates, 
in the direction of the winter sun-rise, or south-east, to another river, the 
Tigris, on which the city of Nineveh stood—an apparent allusion to it as a 


place supposed to have completely passed away. Xenophon marched over — 


its site, and undoubtedly saw some ofits monuments, of which a few descrip- 
tive details are given; but, quite ignorant of their story, he discriminates 
them by Greek names, and vaguely reports their ancient occupation by the 
Medes. No notice of the spot occurs in the narratives of the life and wars of 
Alexander, though he passed within a few miles of it, and won the battle in 
the immediate vicinity, which destroyed the first Persian monarchy, transfer- 
ring the sceptre of the East into his hands. In the second century of the 
Christian era, Lucian—who, from his locality, Samosata, on the Euphrates, 
had probably good means of information—speaks of it as having so perished, 
“that no vestiges of it at present remain, nor can it be easily ascertained 
where formerly it stood.” 
Iferaclius over the troops of Chosroes, styles it “ the battle of Nineveh,” 
because fought on the vacant site of the city, which afforded a spacious field 
for the operations of the two armies. In a note he adds, that Niebuhr passed 
over Nineveh without perceiving any traces of it, mistaking for a natural 


_yidge its grass-covered rampart of brick or earth. An old English traveller 


in the district quaintly remarks, ‘ Now it is destroyed, as God foretold it 


selfe.” 
remark illustrates the fulfilment of the doom pronounced by Jehovah, 
will make thy grave ; for thou art vile.” | | 

The classical writers are not consistent with each other respecting the 
position of the city. Ctesias fixes it upon the Euphrates, where we know it 


Though not intended as a commentary upon the sacred texf, the 


| 


could not have stood, an error into which Diodorus Siculus was betrayed by | 
blindly following him ; and a modern popular poet, relating an incident of | 


the final siege, has the passage— 


wall which skirted near the river's brink 
Is thrown down by the sudden inundation 
Of the Euphrates.” 


Gibbon, in relating the triumph of the emperor — 


should be, by the Chaldeans, being nothing else than a sepulchre of her | 


indicating mounds of ruins, the side of the Tigris opposite Mosul, has been — 


usually regarded as within the limits of the departed city ; and unquestion- 


ably, on or very near this spot stood the once proud mistress of the East. 
Let us now suppose ourselves at Mosul, on the west bank of the river, We — 


cross to the castern side by a bridge of boats, leading to the remnant of one 
of stone, at present extending over the space occupied only by the stream 
when in flood. There are then before us two principal ‘mounds, nearly due 
north and south of each other, called Kouyunjik and Nebbi Yunus, separated 


by a level tract and the little rivulet of the Khausser. Both are clothed with | 


grass, or otherwise cultivated, except, where occupied by the dwellings of | 


some villagers, and might be mistaken for natural ground, though really 
artificial elevations. 


The northern mound, Kouyunjik, also locally styled the Kalaa, or Castle. 


sides and a level summit. 
round the edges ; stones had been ploughed up in all directions ; and upon 
openings being made, sections of sun-dried brickwork, floorings or pavements, 
had been exposed, with pieces of masonry, shaped like the capital of a 
column. Fragments of pottery, also, of the finest kind, had been found, 
covered with beautiful cuneiform writing, apparently belonging to similar 


large cylinders of that substance common among Babylonian remains. Mr. 


Rich brought away several specimens, with a seal of agate found by his 


servant, on which was represented a priest worshipping the sun, with other 
symbols. Some years before, upon excavating at this spot for stone to repair 
the bridge over the flood-ground of the Tigris, the workmen opened a cham- 


ber, in which was an inscription. ‘There were also found, among bones and 


rubbish, a woman’s khoolkhal, or bracelet for the ankle, of silver, covered with 
torquoise-coloured rust ; another, differently formed, of gold, called a hejil, 
being without bells ; and a perfect bracelet of gold beads, with pieces of en- 


graved agate. The articles were disposed of, and the chamber obliterated © 


dn the work of further excavation. 


The southern mound, Nebbi Yunus, or the prophet Jonah, was once the 


site of a church, named after the Divine messenger, from a tradition that he 
preached upon the spot. The church is preserved entire, but converted into 
a Mohammedan mosque, venerated as the place of the prophet’s tomb, though 
the very probably returned to Palestine upon the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion. The hill itself, about fifty feet in perpendicular height, extends four 
hundred and thirty-one feet from east to west, by three hundred and fifty-five 


feet from north to south. Its antiquity and artificial character are attested 


‘by the remains found on digging into it, consisting of bricks and pottery, 
with cuneiform inscriptions. | | 

These two eminences are connected on the western side by a rampart and 
fosse, which run beyond them, turn towards the east, and circumscribe an 


area having the form of an oblong square. The rampart, covered with grass, 


consists of sun-dried brick and earth. It varies in height from ten to twenty 
feet, has here and there been broken through, but continuous traces remain ; 
the whole, according to Kinneir, bearing a striking resemblance to some of 


the Roman entrenchments which are extant in our own country. He esti-— 


mated the inclosed area at a compass of nearly four miles. In this area, as 


offering him ready-made intrenchments, Nadir Shah encamped his army when | 


he besieged Mosul, pitching his own tent on the mount Kouyunjik. 
This is a summary of ev 


down to a very recent period, amounting to a few meagre particulars. Mr. 
Rich, who four times visited the s 


English resident, left it finally in ‘1890. Ki 

nt, le 0, littl 
‘antiquity concealed beneath the surfa on 
which subsequent research has disc 


of Assyria, with the “ty overed, copiously illustrating the history 


religion, manners, and customs of the people. 


erything known respecting the remains of Nineveh 


pot during his stay at Bagdad as the | 
ing the treasures of 
ce, both here and in ‘adjoining places, | 


_ of Ninawe, is 43 feet in perpendicular height, and 7,691 feet in circumference, ‘| 
- according to the measurements of Mr. Rich, of an irregular form, with steep. 
Traces of building appeared upon it, at least, || 


hid from notice by accumulated earth and rubbish. Throu 


_ purchased, and the dwellings removed to the plain. 


wa 


To this particular locality reference will again be made: byt; : 
served in relation to it, that distances and description favour ite ideas ob: 

with asite mentioned by oe. an uninhabited town former] 
to the Medes, which he calls espila. At that distant period Pelatging 
monuments which are no longer extant. The historian speaks ve Che Were 
being fifty feet broad, a hundred feet high, and six parasangs, o oe wal 
miles, in circuit. Nothing comparable to this is observed at nes 
in the space of two thousand years great changes are produced a 
decay, demolition for fresh erections, and superficial ac 
Ainsworth was the first to illustrate a question of identity by amin 
Xenophon describes the plinth of the wall as being built o hee vetail, 
built of polished 
full of shells; and it is a carious fact, that the common buildi —— 
Mosul is a coarse limestone, highly fossiliferous, abounding with shel, ce 
same limestone not occurring far to the north or south, being succeeded 
wastes of gypsum. Rennel substitutes for Mespila, as the correct orthogr NY 
Meso-Pyla, signifying “the middie gate, strait, or pass,” applicable 
narrow channel of the Tigris at Mosul, which has been a frequented 01 tte 
passage over the river from the most remote historical times, Sones 
Every traveller has remarked numerous lonely rounds, with traces 
buildings and fragments of pottery, scattered through ihe country, on the 
of the ‘Tigris, to some distance from Mosul ;. and, owing to an active sateen 
directed to those sites, it now appears that they are the tombs of palace 
halls, and temples, containing works of art in admirable preservation, hithert, 
ch twenty-fiye 
centuries, the Greek and Roman, Parthian and Persian, Arab and Tartar 
have successively trodden them under foot with ignorant indifference not 
dreaming of any memorials of powerful kings and a mighty empire beneath 
the green sward or the crop of corn on the surface. While, too, the mor 
intelligent European viewed them with interest and curiosity, as monumental 
remains of a departed race—indulging in vague spcculations, conscious of 
their artificial character, though wearing the semblance of nature, it was not 
deemed likely that anything would be found in the interior but confuse 
heaps of building materials, till actual excavation revealed their secret trey. 
sures. The origin of these shapeless masses, in some instances the seat of, 
village, in others presenting only a luxuriant growth of grass and flowers jy 
the vernal season, so like naturally-formed hillocks, it is easy to explain, Jy 
a country unprovided with commanding sites, being nearly a level plain, the 
founders of a palace, citadel, temple, or other public edifice, first laid downa | 
solid compact platform, elevated a certain height, to render the structure 
imposing and strong. On this substratum the building was erected, com- 


But 
t 
cumulations, 


| posed of thick walls of sun-dried brick, lined in the imtertor with slabs of 

But Herodotus, Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, in harmony with the testimony | 

of Scripture and oriental tradition, assign its position to the region of the 
Tigris. Strabo and Ptolemy more particularly define its place in the country — 

between the Tigris and the Lycus, now the Greater Zab, not far from their — 

junction, and consequently on the east bank of the former river. Accord- 
ingly, guided by coincidence of position, the traditions of the country, and. 


alabaster, upon which the sculptor exercised his skill. When the building 


~ was made a desolation by war or’fire, its ruins remained on the platform; 


and the lower parts of the walls, with their sculptures, would be buried by 


the falling in of the upper with the roof, and be more or less preserved. 


Under the action of heavy rains, the sun-dried bricks would become a plastic 
yet compact mass, and from age to age be increased by the dust and sand 
blown up from the plains in summer, and by the decomposition of the dense 
herbage that fastened on the site, thus forming a thick covering of soil over. 


the entombed remains. | 


Ta this way have no doubt arisen the huge mounds ofthe Assyrian plain. They 
occur, in addition to those noticed, at various and somewhat distant points— 


at Khorsabad, Nimroud, Karamles, Baashiekha, Husseini, Yarumjeh, Kara- 
_kush, and other places. The two former, with Kouyunjik, nave been largely 
-explored, with singularly remarkable results. | 
history of Assyria, so long wanted, to supersede the few unsatisfactory 


As the consequence, that 


fragments handed down by s@ular writers—that history which Herodotus 
contemplated, but which has perished, if ever it was produced—may now be 
said to be in process of composition, from materials gathered out of the 
recesses of the silent hills, inscriptions containing the names of kings, with 

the records of their victories, sculptures representing their regal pomp and. 


martial prowess, and implements or ornaments which illustrate the social 


condition of the people. | 

In the summer of 1843, the French journals announced the success with 
which some excavations had been crowned, conducted by their coal 
M. Botta, to whom belongs the honour of having found the first Assyriat 
monument. His letters, detailing a series of discoverics, were originally 
published in Ze Journal Asiatique, a Paris periodical, exclusively devoted to 
oriental literature.and art. Khorsabad, the scene of his operations, stands 


on the left bank of the Khausser brook, five caravan hours, or about fourteen 


miles north-north-east of Mosul. The name of the village is supposed she 
a corrupted form of Khosrauabad, the abode of Khosroes, many villages : 
the neighbourhood having Persian names, as having been formerly under the 
sway of that power. It occupied a mound, for subsequently the site 
Attacking the hill at 
the summit, and sinking a well, the workmen at length reached a — 
the sculptures of which at once proclaimed to the consul that a new ¢ “a ‘: 
of the world’s ancient history had been unfolded. Being supplied with - “ 
from his government, a succession of chambers was opened, see * 
passages, evidently the remains of a building constructed deriegs he she 
ence of arich and powerful monarchy. Slabs of gypsum marble clot aoe 
walls, covered with sculptured representations of battles and ga 
and vanquished, richly caparisoned war-horses and .chariots, 
cuneiform inscriptions, so placed as to show that they explained t ost 
described. Many remains of copper articles were found, but 0. nities 
iron. The Louvre now contains a valuable collection of these mane . 
and a magnificent work, Monumens de Ninéve, at present 1 se is 
devoted to their illustration, as well as that of many unremoved mo 
of which drawings have been taken. | desire which 
The success of the Khorsabad excavations strengthened a — ‘a pet 
had long been entertained by a countryman of our own, Mr. Lay | 
the great mound of Nimroud, situated in an opposite direction r > Tigt 
or south-south-east, at about eighteen miles distance, and near 
This place, with the intervening country, deserves definite me cal 
Embarking in a kelek to descend the river from Mosul, the 4 
reaches the mound of Yarumjeh on the left bank, the ree -treart 
Turkomans, occupying its south side. The flood-current © ing its att 
made havoc with this mass, and cut it down to a precipice, ph 
ficial construction. Where the soil has been removed by the ie ‘piteme 
of buildings ‘are exhibited, such as layers of large stones, oe Rich gas betes 
upon them, with a few burnt bricks and tiles. When ore +. gs te 
the villagers bn him there was a tradition among them, on 
Pottery of Nineveh.” 
Passing this point, the Tigris flows between banks which aa e 
cultivation, the untilled tracts being covered with bushes aze, the 
follows a very winding course to the Zikr, or dyke of Aaw a 
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hich may be heard at some distance from it. This is.a dam of solid 
ve onary, which crosses the bed of the river, a harrow passage being left on 
paps bank. The stream, when full, rushes over it with great impetuosity, 
4 has all the appearance ofa natural rapid. 
M pefore the rains of winter, when the water is low, part of the dam appears 
above the surface, constructed of large hewn stones, cemented with lime: 
Tavernier describes this spot in his travels: “One day’s journey below 
\Yosul,” says he, “our bark struck against a dam across the Tigris from one 
<de to the other. It 1s two hundred feet bread, and forms a cascade twenty 
feet high, being constructed of large stones, which in the lapse of time have 
become as hard as a rock. The Arabians assert that Alexander the Great 
ordered it to be made to conduct the stream; others maintain that Darius 
endeavoured by these means to prevent Alexander from penetrating by the 
river into his dominions. The dam is called Zikr-el-Aawaze, from the noise 


made by the water breaking over it ; but it is also styled Suk-el-Nimroud, as - 


a work attributed to the famous chieftain. It was undoubtedly constructed 
by the ancient masters of the couatry, and as clearly intended to keep up a 
suficient supply of water for the canals in the dry months. 

Ata short distance below the dyke, and contiguous to the river, on the 
east bank, rises the pyramidal mound of Nimroud, so called after the name of 
the adjoining village. it occupies the north-west angle of an elongated plat- 
frm, traces of ruins being observable in various directious. Rich’s measure- 
ments give one hundred and forty-four feet and a half for the height, and 
one hundred and seventy-seven feet for the circumference. The sides are 
steep, and the top very small, The platform connected with the pyramid 
extends one thousand feet in length by five hundred and fourteen in breadth. 


Xenophon refers to this spot as in his time a large uninhabited city, anciently | 
occupied by the Medes, which he designates Larissa, a name familiar to his | 


countrymen, probably the one which bore the nearest resemblance to that 


given him by the barbarian dwellers in the neighbourhood. “ The walls were ~ 


seventy-five feet in breadth, one hundred in height, and two parasangs, or 
sx miles, in circuit; all built with bricks, except the plinth, which was of 
stone, and twenty feet high. Close to the city stood a pyramid of stone, one 
hundred feet square and two hundred high; upon this were many of the bar- 
barians, who had fled from the neighbouring villages.” 
spot, as described by the historian, and his reference to the pyramid, clearly 
establish the identity of the present Nimroud and Larissa. The latter Xeno- 
phon denotes as being then an ancient ruined city ; and the commen tradi- 
tions of the country carry back the former ito the highest regions of 
antiquity, as a ‘fonndation of the chieftain whose name it bears. “The 
Turks,” says Lich, ** generally believe this to have been Nimred’s own city ; 
and one or two of the better informed, with whom I conversed at Mosul, said 
it was Al-Athur, or Ashur, from which the wholecountry was denominated. 
It is curious that the villagers still consider Nimrod as'their founder. The 
village story-tellors have a book they call the Kisseh Nimrod. or Tales of 
Nimrod, with which they entertain the peasants on a winter night.” ‘This 
statement is remarkable, viewed in connection with the fact, that it still 
remains a vexed question with Biblical philologisis, whether the passage in 
Genesis, “ out of that land (Shinar) went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh,” 
_ ought not rather to be rendered, as it is in the marzin, “out of that land he 
(Nimrod) went. forth into Asshur (Assyria), and builaed Niueveh.” Regarded 
either way, it is singular to find an obscure place on the site of Nineveh con- 
nected by name and local tradition with the first settler in the country. 


(Zo be continued.) 


DAVID'S SONG OF THANK-OFFERING. 
[From 1 Chronicles xxix.], | 
Our Farner, high in heaven’s abode! 
Jehovah, Israel's mighty God! 
Be Thou renown’d from shore to shore, 
For ever, and for evermore! 


O Lord, magnificence, and might, | 
And dignity, and victory bright, 
And majesty, are Thine alone: 
For all in heaven and earth’s Thy own ; 
The kingdom’s Thine, Eternal One, 
Whose will throughout the world be done ; 
And over all, in earth and sky, | 
“Art Thou, as Head, exalted high. 
Aud from Thy favour, evermore, 
Are riches and renown in store ; 
And Thou art King in every land, 
And power and might are in Thy hand ; 
And ‘tis with Thee to raise the low, — 
And consequence on bestow: 
And now we thank Thee with acclaim, 
~ Our God, and praise Thy glorious. name. 


But who am I, of humble birth ? 
And who my people in the earth, 
That we possess the power to-day 
A store like this to will away ? 
For all's from Thee, in whom we live, 
And 4rom Thine hand to Thee we give : 
For we are strangers in Thy sight, 
And lodgers only for a night, 
As surely all our fathers were: 
Our days on earth are days of care, 
And like a shadow, or a wind, 
And, Oh! there’s ne’er a trace behind. 


O Lord, our God from days of yore, 
The whole of this abundant store, / 
. | We bring to build an house to Thee, 
Wherein Thy holy name shall be, 
Is from Thy gracious band alone, 
And nought is our’s, but all Thy own. 
And, O my God, I know thou art 
A God that triest the reins and heart, 


The position of the 


_prehibitory laws of marriage were then existing. 


And tak’st in uprightness delight, 

But frown’st the faithless from Thy sight. 
With uprightness of heart to-day 

The whole of these I will away: | 

And now Thy people here are found, 
Whom I with gladness see around, 

To will to Thee with upright aim, 

In honour of Thy glorious name. 


Jehovah, Abraham's Ged and stay,. 
Tsaac’s and Israel's, day by day, 
Our fathers to remembrance dear, 
This ever keep, and make appear | 
In all Thy people's hearts’ thoughts’ care, 
And for Thyself their heart prepare: 
_ And give to Solomon, my sou, 
A heart resolved, with Thine at one, 
To Thy commands maintain, nor swerve, 
Thy testimonies to observe; 
Thy statutes, also, to fulfil, 
And do whatever is Thy will, 
And build the palace to Thv praise, 
| Which I design’d myself to raise. 
LTebeth, 5612. | WwW. 
** At the present moment, when efforts are being wade in behalf of 
Jewish education and learning, by founding in London a College for 
Hebrew youth, it may not be useless to recollect the liberality which the 
pious and patriotic David and his spirited subjects exhibited in contri- 
buting to build a temple at Jerusalem in honour of Jehovah; particu- 


larly in view of the consideration, that it is better by far to have — 
enlightened men without a temple, than even Solomon’s wonderful 


building intact, without enlightened men to preside in its sanctuary and 
worship in its courts: for what comparison is there between mind and- 


matter 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE'S PLACE. | 


Ow Sabbath last mw ‘D the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a lecture 


in the above Synagogue. ‘The life of Moses, whose birth and subse- 
quent history are narrated in the portion of the week, formed the basis of 
the Rev. Doctor’s lecture. Moses, whose birth was coneealed from his 
enemies, that they should not hurt him, and whose grave was hid from 
his friends, that they should not idolise him—Moses is the best pattern 
we can take, asa model for our life and our conduct. The text was from 
Isaiah xxix. 22 and 23, and runs thus: “ Therefore, thus saith the 
Lord who redeemed Abraham, concerning the house of Jacob, Jacob 
shall not now be ashamed, neither shall his face now wax pale. But 


when he seeth his children, the work of mine hand, in the midst of 


him, they shall sanctify mv name, and sanctify the Holy One of Jacob, 
and shall fear the God of Israel.” The rev. lecturer, in the course of 
his lecture, traced the undiminished attachment to the cause of his op. 
pressed brethren, though he had been reared up in the Royal Court of 
Pharaoh, to the early impressions he had received from his mother, im 
whose hands he was, by a miraculous interposition of Providence, placed, 
bv the daughter of Pharaoh. He urged upon mothers to inculeate in 
early life, into the young minds of their children, principles which will 
make them a bulwark of Judaism, and an honour to their God, verifving 
the words ofthe text. Religion and education form the basis of, and are 
conducive to, the welfare of the individual, of the community, and of 
mankind at large. He held up Moses as a pattern for those who have 
risen in the world, and attained eminence, not to look down with indif- 


ference upon the less favoured of their brethren pos Ss ey nen Sa. 


pndap3 NP © And when Moses became great, he went to his brethren, 
and looked upon their burdens.” He had grown up amidst the pageants 
of a Royal Court; but he forget not his origin, he mixed with his 
brethren, and made their cause his own, and disdaiued not to become 
the champion of his oppressed race. 
The rev. lecturer lucidly explained and justified the marriage of 
Moses with Jethro’s daughter. He enumerated, in the first place, that 


Jethro had arrived at a perfect knowledge of the unity of God, and 


in consequence, disclaimed idolatry. For this he was persecuted by 
his own priesthood, who would not even allow any one of their disciples 
to serve him asa shepherd. Therefore, his daughters were obliged to keep 
his flocks, and hence the animosity of the shepherds, who would not allow 
them to water their sheep. In the second place, it becomes evident, 


| from asubsequent fact, that Zipporah must have conformed to Judaism, 


inasmuch as she herself urged him to the performance of the rite of the 
Covenant of Abraham. And lastly, as the law was not then given, po 
The rev. lecturer, 
after exhorting his audience to follow the example of the mao of God, 
concluded his sermon by a fervent prayer, invoking the Almighty to 
vouchsafe His support to all, children and men, young and old, that 
the words of the inspired prophet may be fulfilled, that, “* when he seeth 
his children, the work of mine hand, in the midst of him, they shal! 
sanctify my name, and sanctify the Hely One of Jacob, and shall fear 
the God of Israel.”” Amen. | 


row 


Pracve, Dec. 18.—In the Chamber of Commerce, a resolution was 
moved and passed by sixteen votes against twelve, that Jewish mer - 
chants be permitted to carry on business m any part of the town; this 
lation to take effect as soon as the Joseph Stadt (the Jewish quarter) 


shall be admitted into the jurisdiction of the Corporation. 
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_ Operation—on your active co-operation. 


plishment of this great Jewish enterprise. 2 
cannot be in the onset, what it is to be, and what it will be, remember, 
that every great movement must proceed through several stages, until 


the Jewish community. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken © 


of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE JEWS’ COLLEGE. 
~ (By a Correspondent.) 
Wuen Xerxes attacked the Athenians, he was valiantly rebuffed and 
defeated, The conqueror of many a_city and nation could ill brook the 
disgrace heaped upon him by an enemy who, in point of numbers and 


warlike equipment, was far below his standard. He vowed revenge 


against his conquerors; and in order not to let his desire for revenge 


cool down, he ordered the slave who waited upon him, when he sat down 
to his sumptuous repasts, to address him every time with the following 
memento: ‘“‘ Remember, Sir, the Athenians!” We will borrow this 
phrase from history, and address it to our brethren: but we shall bor- 
row it fora nobler and higher purpose; we shall address it to our 
co-religionists, not to recall the past, but to call forth a future, porten- 
tous, promising, and glorious,’for ourselves and our posterity; a future 
which shall raise our standard in knowledge and learning in the republic 


of letters, as we already have attained eminence in wealth and commer- — 


cial enterprise. We therefore . emphatically and deliberately say, 
REMEMBER, BRETHREN, THE COLLEGE !” ope 
The establishment of the College is mainly dependant on your co- 
You have the means, have also 
the will. Several attempts have, at. various times, been made, to call 


‘such an establishment into existence, but they failed for want of matured | 
plans.. The present plan recommends itseif not alone by its prac- | 
ticability, but by the advantage of answering a twofold purpose. It | 


will afford the means of education to the rich, the middle classes, and 


the poor. Therefore, all the rich, the well-to-do and the poor, ought ‘| 


to vie with each other in contributing their share towards the accom- 


it arrives at maturity. Rome was not built in one day. 


The stately 


and majestic oak, the king of the forest, springs from the acorn. 


Imitate nature in its great work of creative powers. Lay the seed- 
corn in fertile soil, give it light and air and fertilizing sap, and it will 
grow up in health and vigour, and branch out and crown your care and 
The College will combine secular knowledge with religious instruc- 


tion. This combination of purposes ought to act as a stimulus to. 


accelerate its speedy fouodation by every means in our power. When 
we look around us, we shall notice an important movement, which 
agitates the whole kingdom from one end to the other. Two parties 
are arrayed against each other, representing two principles. The one 
advocates secular education exclusively, the other would see religious 
and secular education combined. It is foreign to our matter in hand 
to enlarge on this diversity of opinion. 


decide. We will only quote a few passages from the Morning Chronicle, 
in its leading article of January 8th, where it says:— 


** But, passing from the lines of attack on the local scheme, it is our pre- 
sent purpose to view the intrinsic merits of the secular plan....It is strong 
in the destructive powers of its supporters, but weak in its own constructive 
capacity. With all its pretensions to theoretical perfection, it is practically 
helpless, or rather impossible. It is like the famous ship, which was so very 
scientifically constructed, that it could do everything but float; it could 
perhaps fly. but it could not swim. As things are—divided as is the religious 


mind of England—hopeless as are the atteimpts and struggles after religious 


unity—immoral as is the proposed compromise in the most sacred of matters, 
we are disposed,” etc., etc. 


The faith which Israel inherited from Abraham is not distracted by 
religious factions. No obstacle, arising from religious motives, stands 


‘in the way of the College. Why then should private opinions, un-— 
connected with religious convictions, stand in the way of carrying out a 


great and salutary measure. Some want to cloak and modify their 
lukewarmness by the plea that other useful institutions are wanted in 
But it would be bad logic to say: because we 


cannot have all, we will have none. ‘They who will grasp all. will 
get nothing. | 


The plan is laid before us in a tangible and practicable shape. Let us 
have it by all means. And when it is once fairly launched into existence, 
let us then try our combined efforts on some other want. But it requires 
our combined efforts to make the College what it is intended to be. 
We are asked to contribute our share, each in his respective sphere— 


and well and truly, said Mr. Lawrence Levy, in his address at Sussex 


Hall, that the mite of the poor is to be valued higher than the gift of 
the rich, in order to hasten on a new era in the annals of Jewish his- 
tory in England; and let us confidently rely on the wisdom of the 
Council, that the plan to be submitted, in its proper time, to the public, 
will meet with all the demands of so important a request. We have 
been informed—and we can place implicit reliance on our informant— 
— in the place of S. M. Keyser, Esq., who withdrew from the 
ee three gentlemen of high attainments and great experience have 

n added, which fact gives us the moral guarantee, that this body 


And though it is not, and | 


Whether it be wise and prac- 
—ticable, to divide these two branches of education, it is not for us to 


—-1,820,748. 


will duly weigh and deliberate on the plan, to make it 
bearings. The three gentlemen newly added to the Council 
Israel Barned, Esq., of Liverpool ; Jacob Waley, Esq., M.A Bes a 
but not least, Joseph Zedner, Esq., of the British Ra last, 
Council, as it is now constituted, represents much that can bear f : 
ably on the deliberation of so grave and important an affair tae 
last-named gentleman we would, in due deference, recommend to bite the 
the Council a quantum of self-reliance and confidence, COniamaaee . 
with his profound erudition and great experience. dias 
But in order to bring the plan to bear, when it is once q 
three things are indispensably necessary—Monty, Moy 
Let us, therefore, bestir ourselves, to co-operate with the framers of th 
plan, to find the means—the soul—when the plan —the body —has leh 
the hands of the framers to take life and shape and existence m 
us, before we conclude our Jong appeal, address you, with three short 
but important words—Give, Give, Give. | 


answer in all its 


ecided upon 
EY, Money. 


JEWS’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue Seventh Anniversary of the opening of this Institution was cele, 
brated by a Conversazione in the Theatre, on Thursday week. 
Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P.,in the chair, sng 
_ On the platform we noticed the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Rey. Mp 
Levy, I. L. Miers, Esq., V.P., Lawrance Meyers, Esq., V.P., Henry 
Solomons, Esq., Treasurer, W. J. Henderson, Esq. (London and Wes. 
minster Bank), Dr. Southwood Smith; Frederick Mocatta, Emanuel. 
Mocatta, Henry L. Keeling, John Sammell, P. Phillips, Alexander 
Alexander, John Hart, Josiah Solomon, Alfred Jones, Jobn Clark, 


|| A. Alex, Sampson Samuel, Jacob Solomons, Esqrs., ete.; Mrs, Henr 


Solomons, Mrs. Josiah Solomons, Mrs. A. Alexander, Miss Adler, ete. 
The worthy Chairman, in opening the proceedings, after mentioning 
that he had only consented to preside at that meeting in consequence of - 


the absence on the continent of their worthy president, Mr. Nathaniel 


Montefiore, congratulated the supporters of the institution upon the 
It was gratifying to find that the means of promoting public education 
in this country were rapidly increasing, and he thought that institutions 


like the present had been productive of considerable benefit in this 


respect, although he had ascertained, to his great surprise, that very 


few of them were so prosperous as they deserved to be. He had inade 


inquiries respecting the various mechanics’ institutions in the United 
Kingdom, and he found that the number in England was 610; in Wales 


in Seotland 55, and in Ireland 25—making a total of 702. The 


number of members in England was 102,050, in Wales 1,472, in Scot- 


|} land 12,554, in [reland 4,005—making a total of 120.081. The 


number of volumes belonging to the institutions in England was 691,900, 
in Wales 6,855, in Scotland 59,661, and in Ireland 57,500 —making a 
total of 815,516. The number of news-rooms attached to these instis 
tutions in England was 372, in Wales 8, in Scotland 19, and in 
Ireland: 18—making a total of 408. The following was the extent to 


| which the intellectual stores and appliances of the institutions had 


been made available by the members, after the business of the day. 
In England the issue of books in the year 1850, had amounted t 
In Wales to 16,800, in Scotland to 154,747, and in 
Ireland to 33,800 ;: total, 2,026,095. In England,the number of per 
sons attending evening classes had been 16,020; in Wales, 280; 1 
Scotland, 1,638; and in Ireland, 182; total, 18,120. The number of 
lectures delivered during the same period had been—In, Englané, 
5,024; in Wales, 115; in Scotland, 481 ; and in Ireland, 210; total, 


| 5,840. The worthy alderman coneluded his address by some appro 


priate remarks upon the position occupied by the Jews in this erg 
and observed’ that, notwithstanding the prejudices which they had ‘0 


contend with, they enjoved the privilege of exercising the right o 
private judgment in reli . gi 
the necessity of educating themselves, and for that purpose to use 


gious matters ; and impressed upon the audience 
institution in which they were then assembled, without which they 
would not be doing their duty (applause). 
The Rev. the Chief Rabbi followed in a brief and eloquent es 
and said, he had not intended to have addressed the assembly, af 
fearful lest it might look like disrespect on his part, he had consent 


to alter his previous resolve. After the eloquent speech of their dls 


tinguished chairman, and the interesting statistics introduced dees 
there was not much left for him to say. Seven years—a sacred - 
—have passed away since that institution was ushered into oak 
and those who had watched its’ progress from infancy to its F 1; 
age, would be enabled to judge of its positive advantage. tan 
guarded and protected ayoung men, and he had no doubt, fathe™ 
families also, from the waste of time in frivolous pursuits. | 
have caused them to pass their evening in the pursuit 0 
enjoyments, and return on the morrow with clear heads od m books, 
their daily avocations and labour. The library had lent t pu 
the reading-room had made them acquainted with the daily o¢ cael 
of the world. The lectures have made the trading classes “~ re 
with history and other branches of useful knowledge. gt in times 
must fill every one with satisfaction. We were happy : ic a 
when the march of intellect was progressing with rap! att b 
science, time and space were nearly annihilated; a question rs ening, a 
the wire at Trieste in the morning, was answered by the : seeing Wit? 
what our sages of old only saw as in a mirror, we were HO a] kaowleds? 
clearness. Let none suppose that the acquisition of yee impress 0 
was against our holy religion. All our sages labour 


our minds that a knowledge of the arts and sciences should be aed 
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by all, for thereby religion was strengthened. The rev. speaker con- 

ciuded by calling on all those who had hitherto stood aloof, to come 
forward in behalf of the institution (applause), 

Dr. Southwood Smith then followed. He did not consider that, 
because these institutions were not so flourishing as we could wish, that, 
therefore, we had reason to despair. Progress is never rapid, and if we 
look around and observe the improvements of the present age, we should 
gad that time had been required to bring inventions to a successful 
sue. He looked at such institutions as the best invention of ‘modern 
times, and, although not like the steam-engine, they were slowly and 
silently working out their important mission, He knew not what might 
happen when the Utopian times of there being neither rich nor poor 


might arrive, but he could not see why, as the poor as well as the rich 


ossessed intellect, they could not meet together for one common good. 
‘There was no excuse for the man, who, although not rich, fails to 


exercise his mind, and contents himself with passing through life 


with a listless and-useless result. The vast treasury of knowledge of 
ancient and modern times was open to us, and we should be disgracing 
ourselves did we neglect to cull from those mines of gold. It was 
treason to ourselves not to support these institutions (cheers). 

John Clark, Esq. followed.—He was like the man who wished he 
could have two anniversaries, so rejoiced was he at meeting them on 
such occasions. They had heard from the Rev. Dr. Adler the objects 
and benefits of that institution, What was it they proposed to do? 
We propose to contribute to the moral and religious welfare of the 
Jewish community ; and he, as a Christian, hoped that the members of 
the Jewish community would support it. | 5 

This institution was one. destined to break down the line of demar- 


cation between Jew and Christian, and therefore he hoped that every 


one present would appeal to their own consciences, and, if not already 


members, would become so without delay. Jews reckoned many wealthy © 


persons among their body; this institution was in difficulties, and it 
- would be a disgrace to them, did they abstain from rendering assistance. 
Atall events, he called on all present, in the event of sucha contingency 
toshame the rich by themselves aiding the institution, and enabling it to 
overcome its difficulties (cheers), 

A list of donations was then announced; and a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Chairman closed this part of the proceedings. = 

A concert of vocal and instrumental music by the Misses Rebecca 


Tsaacs, Esther Jacobs and Lizzy Stewart, and Miss Woolf (on the 


Pianoforte), Messrs. Tedder and Whitworth, and Herr Jongman, who 
gave their valuable services gratuitously, followed; and the several 
artistes received well-merited plaudits and encores in their several 
songs, etc. | : | 


The Anniversary of the Discussion Class took place on Wednesday : 


evening last, on which occasion a supper was held in the committee- 
a. About fifty members assembled; Sampson Samuel, Esq., in the 
chair. | 

Grace having been most efficiently performed by the Rev. A. L. 
Green, and the usual loyal toasts given with éclat— 

I. L. Miers, Esq., V.P., proposed the health of the Rev. Chief Rabbi, 
who was ever found at his post. Was it for educational purposes ? Their 
Tespected ecclesiastical chief was at the head of the movement. Could 
he be useful in the cause of charity ? There he was to be found, cheering 
on and assisting in works of benevolence (applause). | a 

‘Henry Solomons, Esq., returned thanks. It was a pleasure to respond 
to a toast couched in such terms of respect and love as those in whieh the 
health of the Chief Rabbi had been introduced; and, ov his behalf, he 
Teturned sincere thanks ; and he could truly say, that his father-in-law 


was only too happy when he could be serviceable in their. spiritual or | 


intellectual advancement (cheers). 


The health of Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq., the President, was pro- 
posed by the Chairman. Mr. Montefiore had come forward at atime 
when agap had been unfortunately made in their institution, and he 
had readily aided the institution by his purse, and on all important oc- 
fasions with his time and attendance. The toast was received with 
The Chairman then proposed success to the Discussion Class. He 
"as proud at again presiding ut the annual festival. Experience made 
adhere to the opinion he had previously formed, that a class such 
. this was useful to all who joined it. It caused an expansion and 
‘scipline of the mind, and whatever might be their pursuits or con- 
‘ions in after life, the discipline that class produced on the mind could 
Not but be productive of benefit hereafter. 
the class was progressing, and that it was well attended, and he felt 
age ae mention of the obligation of the members to a Christian 
John Clark, for the interest and great attention that gentle- 
as . exhibited and carried out for the common benefit of all; they 
a debt of gratitude, which he thus cheerfully acknowledged. 
cae eloquent speech, the toast was responded to amidst much 

wide py OPPenheim, Esq., in proposing the health of the Chairman, 
ihe, yo in the early days of the class, Mr. Sampson Samuel had 
he and active part in the organisation, and success of 
tere la va many, who now experienced the good effects of the class, 
Reprers e 4 that gentleman for the helping hand extended to them. 
eter arnt y Chairman was not satisfied with having assisted the 
be ich at present he was unable to bea constant visitor ; but, 
a orary Secretary, and Honorary Solicitor to the Institution, he 


ever ready to aid the institution in any position in which he could 
be useful and there 
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He was happy to hear that 


was no useful movement going on with which 


the name ‘of Mr. Sampson Samuel was not connected (applause).— 


The Chairman returned thanks. | 
Several toasts followed, including those of the various officers of the 
institution, and of the Jewish Chronicle; and the company separated at a 


rather late hour, after having spent an evening replete with the * feast 
of reason and the flow of soul.” | 


MAIDEN SPEECH OF THE FIRST JEWISH MEMBER OF 
| PARLIAMENT. 
By Dr. Steinem. 
TRANSLATED By I. HEINEMANN. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

Sir,— We think we have proved our assertion, and shown the falli- 
bility of the Pessimist. His theory of misery and wretchedness has 
been refuted and annihilated by irrefutable facts. We may now, after 
having weeded the field from the briars and thorns which had impeded 
our onward course, safely turn to the opposite historical view, and fol- 
low in the wake of important events, which we have in established facts ; 
which facts can only be misunderstood and misconstrned by the enthusiast 
or the godless, who say in their hearts, ‘“‘ There is no God.” 


We do not deny, as the godless do, a progress in history, and a higher — 
development of the human race; nor do we, like the enthusiasts, look 


for it in an existence posterior to human life. We have recognised it 


as a fact, and acknowledged it as such; and we will now try to explain 
the laws by which it is developed, and keep in sight, with a steadfast 


purpose, the consequences which naturally and necessarily ensue from 
it. It becomes now our duty to prove the law of Epigenesis, as it is 


“traceable in natural history, but which must be looked for in a higher: 


degree in man, both individually and in social connection. | | 
The process of the development of our race is brought about by the 


breaking forth, at certain times and at certain periods, of the seed-corn 


which has been implanted in the rich soil of the mind, of which we 


had been conscious, but which had, in fact, not sprung into existence. 


Every such development is preceded bya revolution of tdeas ; and a state 
of uneasiness succeeds it, which agitation of the mind may pro- 


perly be called the throes of the soul. when it labours to bring to light: 


new ideas, and burst open and break through integuments which have 


| grown old and withered, and have in part disappeared of their own 


accord, as is continually perceptible in the vegetable and animal crea- 
tion. The effect that is produced in the vegetable world by cosmical 
light, is perceptible in the fructuation of the intellectual seed-corn by the 
light of the mind, and, as we shall show in the development of our speech, 
BY REVELATION. : 
here repeated: the fading and dying off, even to the decaying of the 


same. And in this instance, also, the portentous words can be applied, | 


“ All things pass through death to life, even through decaying.” The 


germ, young and tender, of the soul, goes through the same wonderful 


process in striking root and bursting the seed-corn and the hard stone. 
Interesting as it must be to watch this process in the physical organ- 
isation of nature, how much more so when these observations are 
directed to our spiritual nature, which has a higher and worthier end. _ 
We have spoken of the throes of the soul; let us now enter more 
particularly upon this point, in order to know and appreciate them ac- 
cording to their deserts. | We can here, in support of what we have put 
forth, quote the authority of a great man—Plato—who compares the 
breaking forth of a new phase in the spiritual life of mankind with the 
breaking through of teeth, accompanied by irritation and pain; and as 


the one precedes in physical nature the growing of teeth aud the growing of — 


wings, so the other is, in spiritual life, the symptom of the growing of the 


wings of the soul. This development of new germs of the soul is, as we - 


have mentioned before, indicated and brought about by an eutirely new 
mode of contemplation and reasoning of the rational portion of man. It 
is as meritorious as it is satisfactory in the historian—and we mention 
particularly the profound Schlosser, of Heidelberg—to find that their 
researches in history have designated such a revolution of ideas as the 
harbinger of revolutions of states. There is dilatation and expansion of 
the germs of the mind, there is a swelling and rising 

compass of its confinements, which clearly announces itself as a. new 
formation and phase, and as a new aspiration of a people to arrive at a 


loftier eminence in their mode of thinking and reasoning. Arts and_ 


sciences, even the flourishing state of industry, and the observations and 
experience gained by the study of nature, and, above all, the productions 
of literature—which, resuscitated from the torpor of mediocrity, has 
gained a new life of vigour and health—all these are so many symptoms 
of a new epoch in history. After having thus premised and introduced 
this important subject, it now becomes our bounden duty to contemplate 
the nature and peculiarities of the old and worn-out coatings and cover- 
ings of the spiritual embryo which time goes pregnant with; because 
they bear indelibly the impress of that state of things which preceded 
them, and we shall thereby be enabled to delineate the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the same, in the same manner as we trace in the linea- 
ments of astatue cast in bronze the pre-existence of the pliant and 
plastic model. 

To him who makes nature his principal study, man must appear the 
most perfect creature on earth, but, at the same time, the one which is 
the l-ast consummate. This perfection, however, which cannot be denied, 
would dwindle down to mere nothing, or less than nothing—nay, could 


The whole process of nature, but spiritualised, is. 


¢ within the narrow. 
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-eoncentration of individual powers. 
intended by nature.to be an animal of social habits, or, as Aristotle defines 
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even be reverted into imperfection—when we consider how deficient and 
inadequate it is in proportion to the faculties of the mind with which it 


“has been endowed, were it not gifted with ability to equipoise this defi- 


ciency—first, by practical dexterity in the employment of the various 
members of his body ; and, secondly, by superadding artificial auxiliaries, 


and thus producing a proper equilibrium between his powers and his 


abilities and faculties. All instruments of mechanics, optics, and 
acoustics, are as many auxiliaries and reinforcements of our bodily 
organs, and are called in requisition where our natural legs, arms, and 
senses could not keep pace with the strides in the onward course of the 
development of our faculties. With their assistance our organism grows 
giant-like, and subdues all physical powers of the earth. Thus, and 


thus only, zs the most perfect organism tn the animal creation consumanated, 


by adequately furnishing efficient instruments in accordance with the tenden- 
cies of his faculties. Were it otherwise, his organisation even would then 
not be the most perfect; it would, on the contrary, in many relations, 
remain far behind the organism of the brute creation, which satisfies all 
the demands of the animal instinct which the Creator has laid in their 
nature, Here we should find harmony between the will and the power ; 
there only disharmony. The brute creation, in its sphere, possesses all 
that is necessary for its own preservation and the preservation of the 
kind; man, in his sphere, however, must acquire all this. — 
Man alone has, therefore, a history, which consists in the traditional. 
mementos of all those acquisitions, which in the course of time had 
been brought to light, or, in other words, records of the various and 
gradual amplification of our powers, through the invention of instru- 
ments suitable to the faculty so developed. ‘This constitutes the law of 
progress in man, issuing forth from a state of nature, froin the sphere of 
natural instinct to the stundard of rationality, and freedom. The various 
phases in history are the expressions of the various forms of transiiions, are, 
spiritually as well as mentally, a new work of creation i man; we recog- 
nise this new work of creation as the share which the Creator, in His bene- 
volence, has accorded to [Tis favourite on earth, to become the architect of 


his own greatness, which God had intended for hin. | 
And since this epigenesis in man is brought about by his owf free | 


agency, and because every new creation is the result of a resolution—is a 
conscious act—man’s tree agency being in perfect harmony with the 
great work in the creation of the world by God—d is necessarily, withal, 
the consummated emancipation of man fren the bonds of organic nature, tm 
which all kindred productions spring into existence, by immutable laws, as 
if compelled thereto by a foreign agency, of which it is not conscious. 
Every new epoch in culture and civilisation, therefore, is unquestionably 


at the same time an epoch of greater frecdom and morality, which are 


the opposites of an unfree state of nature. Man learns more and more 
to obtain the mastery over his mental and physical naturalness ; every 


progress in science and indusiry ws, therefore, essentially and inevitably a 


progress, an onward step to a higher morality. odes | 
Sir,——Such contemplations as these must afford us consolation, when 
we observe a standstill in the gradual developments, a breaking-off in 
the succession of progress in creation, whea it has arrived at that 
stadium, where it becomes a reality and assumes a higher importance; 


we mean, when it begins to shew a development of a spiritual tendency, } 
‘which is the ultimate aim and end, for wiich the lower organic nature 


and existence seems to have been created, and through which it receives 
a higher sanction and purpose. Here the enquirer into the history of 
man—the most sublime production of a higher nature, the first, though 
last, of the children of creation—must observe, foremost of all, the law 


of epigenesis, and the gradual scale from the lowest degree to the 


highest. | | 
“It is not good for man to be alone (says oly Writ), 1 will make 
him a helpmate.” 


and faculties, compels him to be sociable. 
circumstances and relations, which urge him into a state of sociableness, 


as, for instance: the protection of the weak against the strong, the mul-— 


tiplicity of necessities and the extent of labour, the distribution and 


it, & 


But, sir, when I say, man is formed by nature to be a social animal, | 
I do not mean to maistain, that his sociability is the result of an zastinct, — 
after the manner of social animals in the lower scale of animal organ- - 


wsation ; because they are so absolutely necessitated by nature ; but iman is 


not absolutely social like an ant-hill or a bee-hive, but he is essentially | 
unsocial. Nay, this antidote of wnsoeiableness is as innate and as essen. 
tially conducive to the development of the powers of his mind, as his 


sociability. The one serves as a spur to the man of a high mind, to 


outvie aud leave behind his equals in knowledge and intellect, while © 
the other only carries into practice, by their united efforts, the ideas of © 


the master-mind of the solitary student. We, therefore, find that 
opposition, debate, and contention, and all properties which engender 
conflict, are conducive to the welfare of society. How few are there in 


reality, who would move neither hand nor foot, or impose upon them- | 


selves the least selfdenial for the benefit of society at large, if they 
were not actuated by selfishness, vanity, or some other impure motive. 


As trees of the forests, by their close proximity, and through their | 
many branches and leaves, deprive each other of light and air, and are 
compelled to seek for both in the upper region of the air, and by that. 

~ sapling becomes 


means increase in vigour and growth, while the solitar 
stinted and crippled, so man in his social intercourse with his fellow-man.! 


(Zo be continued.) 


Kant. 


| 


life in Italy, where he composé@ most of his-works. 


God has formed humen nature thus that he must | 
live in social intercourse. The mere necessity of developing his powers 
Added to which are other 


To sum up the whole, man is 


contemporaries, gladly consented; and Aben Esra shortly afi 


feclings, namely, while directing the cheice of his 
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BIOGRAPHY OF ABEN ESRA. 


(Continued from page 139.) 


One evening Rt. Jehuda remained late, beyond his usual time, in bs. 
study; and it was only after repeated messages that he took his —_ 
the supper-table. Aben Esra, an inmate of his ‘house, we i. ‘mg 
quired for the cause which had kept him absent, but oy! : ya. 
evasive though good-tempered answers; until the wife of i ioe 
rising table, went to her husband’s study, and returned 
Hebrew poem, which he had been writing, and the concludin in fe 
which did not please him. There,” she exclaimed, «j¢ 
worthy of being the favourite disciple of R. Jehuda Halley; aa ™ 
what thy master has commenced.” Smiling, Aben Esra took up — 
and after having perused the poem and introduced some OCCcasional gor. 
rections, he completed the last stanza in so masterly a manne; re 
R. Jehuda had scarcely seen it ere he embraced him, and joyously 
claimed, “ Assuredly thou must be the famous Aben Esra, and te 
welcome art thon to be my son-in-law.” The wife, happy at becoming 
the mother-in-law of a man whose fame already vied with his whiten 


celebrated his nuptials with the fair being whom he had gained by kt 
talents, and merited ‘by his virtues and amiability. » 

Some years afterwards he undertook a scientific journey throush 
Kurope, in the course of which he visited: England, France, Germany 
Italy, and Greece. At Rome, where he was received with the oreatest 
respect both by Jews and Christians, he made a prolonged stay, and 
profited greatly by the rich treasures of the Vatican library. He wrote 
several of his works there, particularly the famous book D3}s80n, a oram. 
matical work, written about the vear 1167. 

After having visited Greece, and sojourned some time at Rhodes, then 
the seat of a famous Jewish college, where he wrote his commentaries — 


| on the book of Danicl, he visited Tiberias, where he held long and 


frequent conferences with the Msoretic sages. The result of these 
conferences was his Commentaries on the Pentateuch, a work in whic} 
the fulness of his grammatical knowledge, his intimate acquaintance with 


the spirit of the Hebrew language, the solidity of his judement, and his 


acute powers of reasoning, combine with sincere piety, profound critical 
acumen, and a great love of simplicity; and furnish us with an exposition 


the most luminous, and a guide the most satisfactory and congenial to our 


reason, of all and any that have attempted to comment on Holy Writ. 
After his return from Palestine, Aben [Esra spent several years of his 
Thus the Com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch was written at Lucca. The work Neon mn 
on “the Beauty of. Diction,” which, to the Hebrew student, affords the 
same aid and instruction 2s Quinctillian does to the Latin, he wrote at— 
Mantua, about the year 1172. 
Aben Esra enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing his merits acknowledged, 
and his fame firmly established, even during his life-time. Wherever, 
in the course of his extensive travels, his, arrival was expected, the 
members of the Jewish communities assembled; and, preceded by their 
chiefs, received him with all due bonour. As long as his stay consnued 
in any place, the most learned men of the congregation thronged to his 
dwelling, in order to profit by his instruction. And not the learned 
alone; but his extreme goodness of heart, brilliant wit, lively conversi- 
tion, and affable condescension, rendered him a favourite with all classes; 
so that, long after his death, those who in their infaney had,'with a 


word or look, been noticed by him, erected that notice into the tropiy 


of their after-days, and boasted of their acquaintance with Aben Esra 
as the most important and felicitous event of their lives. cue 
But the highest and most precious testimony of his great talents, and 
the importance of his writings, is affurded to Aben Esra by his awn 
contemporary Maimonides; who,.in a letter to his son, R. Abranam, 
directs the attention of the youthful student to the writings of Aben 
Esra, of which he says, “And thou, my faithful and obedient so, | 
command thee, that thou shalt not fatigue thy understanding with the 
voluminous works of commentators: the only commentaries I wish <6 
to read, and diligently to study, are those of Aben Esra, which, we 
all his writings, are most valuable and useful to whosoever studies am 
understands them; for his works require diligent reading, are 
meditation, and persevering assiduity ; but they richly deserve the la - 
that is bestowed on them; for profound and extensive knowledge ? re 
reward which they dispense to him who makes himself master . a 
precious stores with which they abound. I myself confess that , 
deeply indebted to Aben Esra for the light whieh, through his 4 
have obtained, and the clear view which he has given me of ge ah 
passages in the Sacred Scriptures. Do thou, my 
devote thyself to the investigation of his writings; for he 908 an , 
by the same spirit of truth as our father Abraham ; and, " ee be 
language is purposely obseure, couched in parables and alien. 8 
wished his readers to penetrate into his meaning by their , a od 
alone, do not thou be discourazed by the difficulties which 
impede thy progress, but persevere, and thy recompence will ger ts 
acquaintance with a true sage, who fears and flatters no ai but who 
mits no fallacy to shelter behind the great fame of its aut 4s to ies 
in all his works, has but one object m view, namely, the trata; sant 
which from the fanciful incumbrances of would-be comment”. 
to restore it to its native dignity and simplicity, were the 
his long and active life.” 
Such was the opinion of our Rabbi Moses bar 100, 
the sincerity of which we have not the slightest right to a8 to his $0” 
when we consider that it was confidential, given by 2 fat 


and.on an occasion the most interesting and pap 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
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alection of those authors and studies on which his future fame was to 


nded. | 
Oe eee a natural question, why, notwithstanding the generally 


acknowledged worth and importance of Aben Esra’s writings, his com- 
mentaries are not in universal use among the Israelites of the present 
jay. The answer to this question is two-fold: 1. The manner in which 
\bea Esra wrote, the extreme conciseness and force of his style, which 
rapid, like lightning, illumines with bright but transient rays the most 
difficult passages of Holy Writ, disqualifies his commentaries from being a 
manual for the every-day reader, This obscurity of style is such, that, 
as Maimeundes justly observes to his son, ‘ his works require diligent 
reading, profound meditation, and persevering assiduity ;” requisites 
which but few men are able to bring to the reading of any author, 2. 
“These obstacles, formidable as they are, would not have proved insur- 
mountable to the ardent thirst after knowledge, which at all times has 
formed the distinguishing characteristic of the Jewish nation, were it 
not for the second reason, which, though in itself less just and well- 
funded, has excercised a greater influence over the works of Abeu 
Esra. 

At the time the great Jews of Spain formed under the auspices of 
the illustrious R, Samuel Levi Hannayid, combined the study of sacred 
and profane literature, of the Talmud and mundane sciences; and the 


union of the two antagonist systems of R. Henoch, the son of R, Moses, 


the Babylonian, and of R. Joseph ben Stanas ben Abethur, in the 
school of Lucena, produced the illustrious names which form the subject 
of our article. Nearly about the same time another school was formed 
‘) France, which spread its influence over Germany and Poland. 
school, which was founded about the year 1070, by Rabenu Gershom, 
of Mayence, and his great pupil, Rt. Jacob ben Jakar, reached its highest 
erfection under the éelebrated R. Salomon ben Isaac Jarchi, called 
Rashi. Of his biography little is known, except that he was born at 
Troves, about the year 1040; that, afier having been a disciple of 
R. Jacob ben Jakar (and most probably of Rabenu Gershom likewise), 
he himself presided over the school at Troyes, where he died.in the 
sixty-fourth year of his age. 


broidered. Thus, it is related that his mother, when enciente, must have 
been crushed to death by a loaded waggon, which she could not avoid, 
ina narrow alley, but that the wall on the side where she stood gave 


way, and formed a niche in which she was safely sheltered until the — 


wagon had passed. It is also related, that, during his youth, he passed 


These few facts furnish the ground on. 
which many curious (not to say, fabulous) adventures have been ein-| 


This | 


seven years (13) $3) erring about the world, in. order to expiate a trifling - 


transgression committed by his father; that when Godfrey of Bouillon was 


had obtained the assurance of safety for himself and his brethren, when 
he suddenly appeared in the presence of the awe-stricken chief, and pre- 
dicted the issue of the first crusade, It is even asserted that Jarchi 
travelled into Egypt, where he paid a visit to Maimonides; although it 


isa well-known fact that the former died a quarter of a century before |} 


the Jatter was born. | se 
| (Zo be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—The value of the communications addressed to you, and which 
-4ppear in your columns, depends upon the correctness of the facts they 
represent; and no doubt vour anxious wish is to give a fair and correct 
3 These observations refer to a report in your publication of the 16th 
inst., of a theeting held at the vestry of the St. Alban’s Synagogue, on 


appointed leader of the first crusade, he wished to consult Rashi, who, 


by means of his cabbalistic powers, rendered himself invisible, until he 


Sunday, the 11th inst., wherein it is stated, that ‘‘the question was dis-_ 


cussed with a very lively interest, all the members taking part; and | 
after three honrs’ deliberation, the resolution was carried unanimously.” | 
~The fact is, there were about forty members present, and the num- | 


er of members who took part in the discussion did not exceed twelve. 
‘he resolution was spoken against, as to its financial impracticability, 


‘nd voted against by Mr. Solomon; and at least eight members were | 


heutral, upon the same grounds, myself included. The proposition was 
moved by Mr, L. Phillips, at half-past twelve 
taken before half-past two o'clock. 
Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
*, Houndsditch, January 18th, 1852. J. Jacoss. 


THE COLLEGE. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


oe. Editor,—Having just observed in your last number something 
4t precedence or originality of idea respecting a College, I trust it will 
‘he last, at least for some time, on such an indifferent point. ) 
: ‘pa if the idea arose in the minds of many or few, or existed with 
yal or varied intensity > Enough, that it is now in the minds of all. 


med So live on, till such idea becomes embodied in a substantial 
¥. 
ege 


Pronounce good.” 


werk; and glad should we 


vhen (em may its warmest friends, as such, tell therem how and 
err 


first idea arose respecting it, and so compare notes ; but let 


The idea being ripe, let Israel now say, “ Let there be a Col-— 
and a Coilege there will be, which doubtless all Israel will | 


The time is certainly now fully arrived for all to put thea hands to- 
) be thet the ideal part is so fully matured. | 
and all should only strive whe can do most im fusthering the 
vil bey ad whhen completed (as, with the blessing of God, we trast it 


o'clock, and the vote was | 


— 


. 


 ptars, be not darkened, por the clouds returo 
when the keepers of na house shall treuible, and the strong men shall bow 


us not hear another syllable on such a point until we really have our 
most desirable College. 

Tam, Mr. Editor, yours in full hope, 

Bristol, Jan. 1th, 5612. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—If you deem the following suggestion worth insertion in your 
valuable journal, which has done so much good for Israelites all over 
the globe, I must beg you to do so, Having been informed by a high 
personage that it is probable the Alien Act will be brought forward in 


Parliament next session, I think it would be advisable for all our brethren 
who wish to be inhabitants of this country, to avail themselves of the 


Naturalisation Act; and by your mentioning the place for so doing, you 


will oblige, | Yours respectfully, ees 
46, Edgeware-road, Jan. 17th, 1852. Louis Kyezor. 


[We believe printed forms can be had at the Home Office. —Epiror]. 


A PARABLE. 


A ship in which there were a number of passengers encountered a heavy 
gale on its voyage on the ocean. They succeeded in landing at a valley in 
a great desert. They discovered there a beautiful track of land, abounding 
with gardens, orchards of the choicest fruit, birds that delighted the ear 
by their melodious voices, pastures covered with good cattle ani sheep, and 
with every other luxury of life. Here they remained awaiting calmer weather. 
In the enjoyment of the pleasures which this valley offered to them, and 


which they carried to great excess, they forgot that this was only a temporary. 


abode ; they thought no more of their vesscl in the intoxication into which’ 
their licentiousness had plunged them. As soon, however, as the wind was 


favourable for setting sail, the captain summoned the passengers to return to 


the vessel. But the men were not agreed on that point. One party, indeed, 


| after taking with them some of the exéellent provisions with which the 


valley was teeming, obeyed the summons, and immediately hastened back te_ 


| their ship, where they obtained their former berths. Auother party, who — 
were just partaking of a sumptuous feast, thought that there was time _ 
enough till the vessel was ready to start. They sat ull the last moment, | 


when the captain gave the sigual for sailing, and they ran to the ship, where 
the best places were occupied, and they could obtain but indifferent ones. 
A third party cared neither for the captain’s summons nor for his signal for 
departure, but said, “It is time yet till the anchor is lifted, which we shall 
hear.’ They thea ran to the vessel, which had just started; land was in 
their view. They cried out till their shrieking voice reached the captain's 
ear, whom they begged and implored to take them in, which he, being a com- 
passionate man, did at last, and with great difficulty they procured places. 
The fourth party, however, who were too deeply intoxicated with sensual 
enjoyment, listened neither to the captain’s summons, nor to his signal, mor 
to the sound of the anchor, mocked their companions for leaving such a 


| beautiful place, and looked at the starting of the vessel with the greatest 


indifference. ‘They pursued their excessive habits and pleasures, till they 
were roused from their stupor by the change of the weather incident to the 
winter season. 
uncovered of their leaves; the fruit ceased; the fountains were dried up; 
the birds were silent; the gay company left the valley; the former delight- 
ful scene changed altogether; and the valley presented a desolate and 
mournful desert. Want of food, clothing, and shelter soon followed, with 


| sickness and troubles consequent upon destitution; they -gradually sunk 


under this overwhelming distress, and ended their life in wretehedness and 
misery, slowly dying, and their bodies becoming a prey to the beasts of the 


The interpretation of this parable will be easily guessed. This world, | 


with its troubles and vicissitudes, is like the wild ocean, ‘The soul, which 
the Divine Creator has placed in the body, is like the men placed in the 
ship. Our sacred Law resembles the guide and commander of the vessel ; 
it directs us the road we have to steer, as the captain directs the ship. 
The four classes of passengers we discover in four classes of sinful man 


| The first soon-return to their duties, when they are reminded of them by 


our never-failing guide, the law of God, which points out their errors to 
them, and the way of repentance. Such penitence is of the highest degree, 
and most desirably aecepted by God. The second class are those men who 
do not so early repent when they are reproved for their evil conduct, but 
defer and procrastinate it till their hair becomes white, and the infirmities 


of old age allow them no more to partake 80 freely of earthly enjoyments ; _ 


they then repent. They resemble the party who wait for the captain's 
hoisting the flag. Such repentance is only from fear, and not so acceptable 
in the eyes of God as the former. The third class are men on whom even 
old age makes no impression, but who procrastinate it till the last hour, and 
on their sick bed only, when the precursors of death appear horridly before 
their sunken eyes, they think their return, like the party who waited for 
the weighing of the anchor. As the latter narrowly escape the miseries that 
would attend them if they remained behind, so do those sick-bed repenters 
narrowly escape the perdition of their souls. But the merciful Commander, 
our Heavenly Father, receives even such repentance, as “He does not 
delight in the death of the dead.” The fourth class, however, are sinners 
who follow their reekless pursuits all their lifetime; on whom neither the 
sacred guide, which in the laws of God and creation is before them, nor old 
age and its infirmities, nor troubles, bereavments, and sickness, have any 
enhatery influence ; whose eye is shut, whose ear is closed, and whose heart 
is hardened against repentance ; whom death stares in their faces, and they 
think not of the future. To them the wise king alluded in his eloquent 
denunciation :—“ Remember mow thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, ner the years draw nigh, when thou shall say, 
I have no pleasure in them ; while the sun, or the light, or the moon, or the 
after the rain: in the day 


themselves, and the grinderscease because they are few, and those that look 
out.of and the doors shall be shut in the streets, 
when tthe sound of the grinding is low, and be shall rise up at the voice of 
the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be brought low ; also when 
they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears eball be io the way, and 
desixe | fail: because man goeth 8 tl roers 
about pm or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the geldea bowl § 


The valley now assumed a different aspect; the trees were © 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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broken, or thé pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at 
the cistern. Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it.” (Eccles. xii. 1—7.)—Rabbi Belais 
on Repentance. | 


Weimar, December.—The ‘ Weimar’she Zeitung,” an organ of an 
official character, in reviewing the decree of the Franfort Diet, of the 
93rd of August, maintains that the law on the Emancipation of the Jews 
does not militate against the laws of the “ Bund.” 


TRANSLATION OF A Hesprew MorAt REFLECTION CONTAINED IN 


ny33a5n ni31n.—Unto all mortal creatures there is a limited period, 
at which they must return again to the earth from which they were formed. 
Life and death are twin-brothers, closely attached to each other; this 
world a tottering bridge, across which every mortal must pass, its en- 
trance being life, its exit death; that which life erects, death destroys ; 


the seed which life soweth, death reaps; the germs which life so care-. | 


fully nourisheth, death plucketh up by the roots; and that which life 
busily collects, death hastily disperseth. Son of man! remember that 
unto thee also the destined cup must pass, and when the appointed hour 
shall have arrived, thou must quit thy present temporary abode for 
another dwelling-place, where thou shalt be requited for every act com- 
mitted by thee during thy earthly pilgrimage; resolve, therefore, to 
humble thyself before thy Creator, and with bended knee seek His 
aid, to the end that He may receive thee hereafter into glory. O, my 
soul! provide amply for thyself, while yet in thy power so to do; say 
not, to-morrow I will begin to lay up in store, since thou knowest not 
what a day may bring forth.. ‘Time once lost can never be regained. 
Remember that every action of man is scrutinised by an invisible eye, 


and taken into account. Dare not to defer, for death is constantly — 


hovering around with his sharpest arrows ; nor imagine that when thou 


shalt have closed thy earthly career, theu wilt then be enabled to call 


repentance to thy aid, in order to atone for a life misspent, for the here- 


after is ordained to recompense the virtuous and pious, and to punish — 


the wicked and ungcdly. 


KR; 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. | 
For the Juvenile Readers of the Jewish Chronicle. 
You have read, my young friends, that Moses drew water from the 
rock, wherewith the children of Israel quenched their thirst. Where 
do we find in the Bible, that a man quenched his thirst from a miraculous 
source, from which, by the law of nature, no water could ever be 
expected ? And what isthe man’s name? 


- The Proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle, intends to present a copy of 


“ Ancient Egypt, its Sites and Monuments,” to any person who, on.or before 
‘Tuesday the 3rd of February, forwards to the Jewish Chronicle office a cor- 


rect answer to the above question. Contributors must specify their age, — 


which must not exceed eighteen years. If more than one proper answer be 
sent, the prize will be awarded to the one first received. The Proprietor 
intends to offer on’cach successive week, a prize for youthful competition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received—Specimens of an Unpublished Work, }»s “yw (the Gates of Zion), by 

the Rev. Dr. S. M. Schiller-Szinessy.—The Congregation of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Jews, by Moses Guedalla.—Extracts from the Builder.—Circular of the 
Family Colonisation Society, originated by Mrs. Chisholm, © | 

‘1. R. P., in our next. | 


— 


ERRATUM. 


2nd line of Rev. Dr. Schiller’s Reply, for “ purse,” read 


“In our last, page 115, col. 1, 
pure.” 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
| Institution, | | | 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
THURSDAY EVENING next, January 29th, 1852, at 8 o’clock, 
-HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING OF THE MEMBERS. 
ss Fripay Eventne next, Jan: 30th, at 8 o’clock, | 
Mr, JOHN MOTTRAM, on the SENSES, 7 
_ Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 2Us, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


The Office of English Lecturer 


dbs the Old Liverpool Hebrew Congregation being Vacant, Gentlemen competent 
fur the appointment, and furnished with sufficient Testimonials, will please 


apply for particulars of Duties and Salary to Mr. M. Wolfe, Secretary, 19, Brownlow 


Portsmouth Hebrew Congregation. 
ANTED, by the above Congregation, a person competent to undertake the duties 
of Reader and Secretary, 
If a Mohal, would be preferred, 


Applications and Testimonials to be forwarded forthwith to the Honorary Secretary, 
20, the Hard, Portsea, 


MR. AGUILAR’S 
Second Soiree of Classical Pianoforte Music, 


| st the Works of Beethoven, will take place at the Beethoven Rooms, 27, . 


Queen Anne Street, on Tuesday, Jan. 27th, at half-past Eight o’clock precisely. 
Programme: Sonata Pathetique—Song—Sonata, Piano and Violin, Op. 12, No. 2 
ma | — Sonata, Op. 29, No. 1—Bagatelles. — Mr. Aguilar wiil be assisted by 
“iss Messent and Herr Jansa. — Single Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Triple Tickets, 21s.; to 


be had of 
Pubtich pr Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, and at all the principal Music 


Wanted, 


the Jewellery and Fancy Trade, a Young Man as an Assistant. 


China and Glass Business. App 


ly to Mr. I, Jacob, Castle-street, Swansea, = 


JEWISH: CHRONICLE. 


Hand-in-Hand Asylum, 
22, Jewry-street, Aldgate. 
For the Support of Aged and Decayed Trad 
ESTABLISHED A.M. 5600—1840. Enwarcep 5609 CSme 


en, 
PATRON, THE Rev. Dr. N. M, ADLER. 


ONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS collected at the Fest: 
‘* Mechanics’ Institute,” Gould-square, Crutched Friars, at 
of January, 5612—1852:— | esday, the 


— 1842, 


Rev, Dr. N. M, Adler, Patron £2 2 0, Messrs. H. and F. Barnett 
Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. - 5 0 | Lewis Isaacs, Esq 010 9 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild 5 5 O| Steward 01 
Denis M. Samuel, Esq. - - 56 0. Barnett Barnett. jun Ben 0 
Aaron Joseph, Esq. - § 5& Lawrance Levy, =a 910 9 
David Hyam, Esq. -,9 Michael J. Rulp, 0 10 
Michael Samuel, Esq. - - 5 5 O|J.Henry,Esq. 
Israel Isaacs, Esq., President - 2 2 0} Lewis Phillips, Esq, é gee 1) 9 
Jonas Jacobs, Esq., Vice-Pres.- 2 2 Phillip Levy, Esq.- 0 10 6 
Moses Lazarus, Treasurer - 1 1 0} Henry Pound, Esq.- 106 
S. M. Samuel, Esq. - 2 2 Edward I. Sydney, 
J. Solomons, Esq, (Sydney) - 2 1 0} Levy Jacobs, Esq. - 
L. I, Cohen, Esq. (New York) 2 2 6) Joseph J acobs, Esa, A % . 0 
Lawrance, Esq. (Jamaica) - 1 1 0] Henry Jacobs, Esq. (Duke-st yo 
Jos, Alexander, Esq. - - 0) Ezra Jacobs, Esq. - 0 4 
Sampson Samuel, Esq. - - 1 1 0} George Nathan, Esq. - 010 
Alfred Davis, - Billinge, Esq. - gig 4 
John Davis, Esq. - tea T Rev. B; H.. Ascher « 10 : 
Jonas Vefries, Esq. - 1 1 Ralph Jacobs, Esq. - - 010 
ewis Isenburg, Esq. - - 1 0} Soesman Abrahams, Esq. 10 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. (St. John’s Abraham White, Esq. - J 
Wood) - - = 0) Solomon Beyfus, Esq, 
B.S. Cohen Esq. - - 6} Lazarus Samson, Esq, - - 6 49 
Messrs, M. and G, Simons Henry Lazarus, Esq. 0.19 
Moscs Lea, Esq. (Annually 21s.) 1 1 Rev, A. L.Green ¢ 
street, ditto 20s.) = 1° 0 ©] Samuel Jonas, Esq.- - 049 ¢ 
J. B, Elkin, Esq. (Devonshire- : Israel Cowan, Esq, 
place) -. 0°. 0) Abraham Franks, Esq. 
Jonas, Esq. (Finsbury Pave- Isaac Lyoh, Esq. 9 
‘ment) - 0} Ellis A.FranklinjEsq. (Ann.8s.) 0 8 
Messrs, Keeling and Hunt 1 Louis Menser, Esq.- 
Frederick Hart,Esq. -. 1: 1 Michael Aarons,-Esq. 0-5 4 
S. Joseph, Esq. - - - D.Davis, Esq.(Marylebone-lane) 0 5 6 
Solomon Joseph, sq. (Crescent, | Tsaac Tsaacs, Esq. (Cullum-st,) - 5 
Phillip Phillips,Esq.(St.James’s- Klias Davis, Esq. - - - 0 6.1 
place- - - = 0 Morris, 8. Oppenheim, Esq, - 0 5 6 
Lawrance Hyam, Esq. - - 1 1. Henry Beer, Esq.. - 
Tsaac Hyam, Esq. - - - 1 1 Henry Symons, Esq - 6 4 
Edward H. Moses, Esq, - 1 1 William Moss, Esq. 
Morris H, Moses, Esq. - - 1 Barnett Levy, Esq. (deceased)- 0 5 
Jacob Hamis, Esq. - - = 1° 1. Aaron Hendricks, Esq.  - 0 5-0 
A. Schwartzschild, Esq. - 1 O Sander Philips, Esq. - - 0 5 6 
Charles Davis, Esq. - Ellis Moses, Eeq.; P.P. 0°50 
Messrs, Swain, Board, and Co.- 1 1. 0} Walter Josephs,Esq. - - 050 
George Vile, Esq. - . 0] Simon Jacobs, Esq. - 
E. L. Green, Esq, - - . =. 1 0} Abraham Raphael, Esq. -  - 05.0 
George Giles, Esq. - - 1 O Joseph Phillips, Esq. - - 0:04 
M. Samuel, Esq. (Alie-street, EM. Myers - 0 
Ab, Phillips, Esq., P.P. - 010° 0} H.L, Samson, Eaq.- 
Joel Emanuel, Esq. - 0,10. 6|J. Gardner, Esq. - 
|| Jonas Solomons, Esq., P.V. - 010 0|— Crook, Esq. - - - 0951 
_M. L, Lawrance, Esq. - - 010 Barnett, Esq. - 
Daniel Myers, Esq.- - 010 Isaac Isracl, Esq. 0949 
Barnard [saacs, Esq. —- - 010 0/ Michael Myers, Esq. - - 9 90? 
Mrs. E. Lazarus - - 010 0} Simon Jacobs, sen., Esq. - - O09? 
Mrs, B, Joseph - - - 010 6) Ralph Lazarus, Esq. 0 
Hyam, Esq. - - - 010 6} Alexander Diamond, 
Hyam Jonas, Esq. - - - 010 6) Phineas Millingen, Esq.- - 
Samuel Moses, Esq. (Aldgate)- 0 10 6/ David Leo, Esq. - 
S. Salamo, Esq. - - 010 0! Nathan Isaacs, Esq. 
S. Oppenheim, Esq. . - 010 0 A Friend, by H. Lazarus, Esq- ? 
Abraham Hyman, Esq. - - 010° 6] 


Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. Israel Isaécs: 


President, at 31, Minories; Mr. Jonas Jacobs, V.P., 1, St. James’s-place, Aldgu* 


Apply to M. Myers, 8, Bull Ring, Birmingham, 


Gartside, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, B 


Mr. Moses Lazarus, Treasurer, 24, Duke-street, Aldgate; Mr. Isaac Lyon, %, Mat- 


garet-street, Cavendish-square ; and by the SOARES, Secretary: 


Wanted, 

_ TUTOR to instruct three Youths, from eight to twelve years oF ag%" 
three hours daily, in Hebrew, English, and French, Address, stating 
wich must be moderate, to Mr, Phillips, 28, West Strand. : 


for two 


~ 


Wanted, a Situation, 


)Y a Youth ofthe Jewish persuasion, between the age of 17 cB if genesall 
engaged as Shopman at a Pawnbrokers, and is willing to make p= sn Chto 
useful in anv capacity, either in Town or Country. Address, N.S., Je 
Office, 24, Houndsditch. | 
| To Clothiers and Outfitters. be Bespoke 
Young Man of experience, who thoroughly understands dertaking the 
Ready-made Branches of the Trade, and who 1s capable where 
Management of a Business, wishes for an Engagement In stil pa + Office, Cit 
services would be appreciated. Address to A. B., at Mr. Booth s, 
Road. 
| To Jewellers. 
ANTED a Young Man who has been used to the Silvers aie 
Business, He must be capable of Marking and Laying . 


and Jewell 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, 
by John arthalenes of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and Pp 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Curontess 
City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool; M. #- 
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